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FOREWORD 


In writing an account of the Holmes County Rebellion an attempt has been made 
to preserve the historical facts, and at the same time record reminiscences of parti- 
cipants as told by their descendants. The story is based, in part, upon three articles 
which appeared in the Mansfield News Journal in 1962. 

The writer wishes to acknowledge the generous assistance of the following indi- 
viduals who made valuable contributions to the story of Fort Fizzle: Dr. John A. 
Reed for the account of his mother’s experiences; Lewis H. Watts, who lived in the 
Workman log house, for Workman family data; Clinton N. Morris, owner of the 
Jones house, and his brother Lewis C. Morris who owns Fort Fizzle for pertinent 
information; Mr. and Mrs. John Blanchard for Blanchard family background; Mrs. 
Arminta Bailey, facts concerning the Jones family and the Reverend-Colonel Bill 
Barnes. 

Thanks are also due Mrs. Ruth Everstine for the Livingston poem, and Miss Rosella 
Fites for information about the Stuber family and the photograph of Peter Stuber. 
Miss Edna Fites for anecdotes, and Walter Aultman the Doughty Valley material. 

Acknowledgement is made to the Mansfield News Journal for permission to use the 
articles which it published about the Holmes County Rebellion, and the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer for a sketch by Henry B. Feight which shows the troubled area. The 
Hayes Memorial Library at Fremont, the Holmes County Library, and the Ohio 
Historical Society Library for assistance. 

The village of Glenmont appears in contemporary accounts as Napoleon, and be- 
cause of its frequent use the name has not been changed in this narrative. 


Ruins of Fort Fizzle, the Copperhead stronghold 
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Background for Rebellion 


Bloody riots occurred, and the authority of the United States Government was 
often challenged by copperheads, bounty jumpers and deserters during the Civil War. 
On June 17, 1863 a battle took place in Holmes County, Ohio between Union troops 
and an army of copperheads, and almost at the same time violence erupted in many 
other northern communities. In July the draft riots in New York City developed into 
open insurrection. 

Disagreement with administration policies on slavery and abolition, and the en- 
actment of the National Conscription Act, signed by President Lincoln on March 
third, which required that all men between the ages of twenty and forty-five be 
enrolled, were major causes for the outbreaks. It was necessary to send troops into 
Knox, Morrow and Crawford counties to protect officers enforcing the draft. 

There were no fence-straddlers among Ohio editors. They were either for or 
against the administration, and the copperhead press, headed by fiery Samuel Medary, 
editor of The Crisis, at Columbus, poured forth a continuous deluge of criticism 
which encouraged the Knights of the Golden Circle, and other secessionist groups. 
At times the editorial attacks were not only disloyal but treasonable. 

The arbitrary arrest of a number of Democratic editors in Ohio, by Federal au- 
thorities, and their confinement in military guard houses, fanned the flames of ор- 
position. Archibald McGregor, editor of the Stark County Democrat, and Peter N. 
Reitzell, both of Canton, were arrested October 12, 1862, by order of Chief Justice 
Jacob Brinkerhoff of the Ohio Supreme Court. A detachment of the 120th Regt. 
OVI., sent from Camp Mansfield by Charles Т. Sherman, the camp commander, 
made the arrests and brought the prisoners back to the camp on a special train. 

Confined in the guard house at Mansfield at the same time, were Daniel Tuttle of 
Crawford County, Rev. G. W. Henning, of Stark County, and Hon. L. W. Hall, a 
former congressman from Bucyrus. Henning refused to report after having been 
drafted. The other men were charged with obstruction. All eventually took an oath 
to support the Constitution and laws of the United States and were released, but 
their arrest and confinement without due process of law, added to the bitterness of 
the Democrats. 

The Conscription Act gave Clement L. Vallandingham, the nation’s best known 
copperhead, one more point upon which to denounce the administration. From the 
beginning of the war his intemperate speeches encouraged the rebels, and his criti- 
cisms of administration policies caused them to increase their efforts to obstruct the 
draft, and to protect deserters. Many members of the Democratic party sympathized 
with the South, while many in the administration considered the secessionists more 
dangerous to the Union than the Confederacy. 

Vallandingham addressed a large political rally at Mt. Vernon, Ohio on May 1, 
1863 and challenged General Orders No. 38, issued by Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside, 
commander of the Department of Ohio on April 13, 1863. This order branded those 
guilty of encouraging the rebels as “spies and traitors,” and made them subject to 
trial by a military court. Gen. Burnside was vilified in the copperhead press, and the 
intemperance of the criticisms was magnified by Vallandingham’s lack of restraint in 
his speech. Burnside ordered him arrested, and he was tried and convicted. The court 
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sentenced him to be confined for the duration of the war, but the outery which fol- 
lowed caused President Lincoln to revoke the sentence and to order Vallandingham 
exiled to the Confederacy. Many of his listeners at Mt. Vernon were staunch sup- 
porters of the resistance movement in Holmes County. 

Local newspapers helped to alienate families, and contributed to the animosities 
between neighbors. The Holmes County Farmer, a “violent and venomous sheet,” 
was libelous in its denunciation of the administration, and in its efforts to discredit 
The Holmes County Republican. Only a courageous editor could hope to stand up 
for the Federal government in the copperhead stronghold. The circulation of the 
Republican was small, and although his party was hopelessly outnumbered the editor 
continued to defend the Union in the face of the scurrilous attacks of the Farmer. 

In this atmosphere of bitter political antagonism the Battles of Fort Fizzle were 
fought, and left lasting wounds where neighborly understanding should have prevailed. 
The conflict is officially called the Holmes County Rebellion, and has its place in the 
list of Battles, Actions and Skirmishes of the War. 

It is a strange paradox that Holmes County, which insured for Abraham Lincoln 
his nomination for president, should bear the stigma of rebellion against his adminis- 
tration. Lincoln was nominated at Chicago in 1860, and Dr. Robert K. Enos, of 
Millersburg, a Holmes County delegate, counting the ballots before the vote was 
announced, discovered that Lincoln lacked only one and one-half for a majority. Enos 
quickly pursuaded four of his fellow delegates to switch their ballots and the change, 
announced by David K. Cartter, the chairman of the Ohio delegation, gave Lincoln 
his place on the ticket. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to condemn a man who differs with you, and 
one of the hardest to accept his political beliefs when they are contrary to your own. 
Man has little flexibility in being able to change his point of view, and sometimes 
force is necessary to implement majority opinon. That is what happened in Holmes 
County. 

There is no dividend to be gained by moralizing when removed by time from 
the influences which inflamed men. Justification is found on both sides, and it would 
be unfair to consider the facts without looking for the causes, and the causes were 
many and varied. Besides the widely resented Conscription Act, a language barrier 
is advanced by local residents in mitigation for the unhappy event. There is evidence 
to support this belief. 

Most of the families living on French Ridge, in Richland township, were of Swiss- 
French or Swiss-German extraction. In fact, Lorenzo Blanchard, whose stone house 
was called Fort Vallandingham, came from Switzerland and could speak both French 
and German, but like the majority of those on the Ridge he could understand and 
speak but little English. 

Mr. J. H. A. B. Williams wrote that “they brought with them those character- 
istics that had been bred in their ancestry through a long period of years. These 
characteristics were strength of body, ruggedness of character, and fidelity to any 
cause which they held dear.” They held tenaciously to the belief that the North was 
wrong about the war, and practically all of those who participated in the acts of re- 
sistance, prior to the battle, were from French Ridge. They were good citizens but 
misguided in their opposition to constituted authority. 

On the other side of the picture the Republican administration, which tried to 
force every individual into a fixed pattern of conformity, was also misguided. Many 
of its acts were arbitrary and unconstitutional. 
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The Knights of the Golden Circle, the secret organization of militant copperheads 
and secessionists, had “castles,” as their chapters were called, in Holmes County. 
They were organized in companies and drilled in military tactics for one purpose — 
to oppose the government by force when the time was ripe. This fact was not con- 
cealed, it was well known, but it was not viewed with concern until overt acts 
occurred. It was in the heart of this Ohio community, which was predominantly cop- 
perhead, that the only conflict between Union troops and an army of southern sympa- 
thizers took place during the Civil War. 


An Enrollment Officer Assaulted 


The first overt act in the Holmes County Rebellion occurred on June 5, 1863. Elias 
W. Robinson, of Loudonville, Ohio, the enrolling officer, was assaulted by Peter 
Stuber while recording men under the provisions of the Conscription Act. Stuber, a 
young man of draft age, threw a stone which struck Robinson, and ever since that 
time he has been credited with responsibility for touching off the outbreak of vio- 
lence. The area was quickly engulfed with intense excitement. Copperheads, with 
resolute determination, vowed to fight the Federal Government. 

Peter Stuber admitted throwing the stone but claimed that he did not know 
Robinson, or the purpose of his visit. After learning the enrolling officer’s identity 
he offered an apology but Robinson was angry and refused to accept any attempt at 
conciliation. 

An excellent account of the affair, which agrees substantially with contemporary 
newspaper reports, was told by Peter Stuber to Rev. John P. Hentz in 1888, a story 
that remained unpublished for fifteen years and first appeared in the Holmes County 
Farmer on February 19, 1903. Essential excerpts follow: 

“T chanced to be at a neighbor’s house from which I observed two men who were 
on horseback, riding along the road. . . . They stopped in front of Uncle Jacob’s 
house, which is a few hundred rods from the place where I then was. As I wanted 
to go to Uncle Jake’s anyway, I walked in the same direction and soon came up with 
the two men. When I came close up to them I saw that my Uncle who had been at 
work in the front yard, was angry at the men. There was loud and seemingly excited 
talk between them. One of the men I recognized, being a near neighbor, whose name 
was Burton. The other man I did not know. There existed no good feeling between 
the Burtons and the Stubers. 

"І concluded that the men had said something to offend my Uncle Jake, and І 
shouted to them to be gone, and when they did not at once move, I picked up a stone, 
and pitched it at them, and it struck the unknown man. I seized a piece of wood and 
threw it also, and it hit Burton. That started them. They dashed off in all haste, 
and made the dust fly, urging their horses to their utmost speed. 

“This thing was done by me without much thought and in much less time than it 
takes to tell it. At this time Uncle Jake stood near me, Simeon Snow was at work 
on the cellar wall of my Uncle’s new house and William Greiner stood by him, idly 
looking on talking to him. There were also carpenters at work inside my Uncle’s 
barn a short distance away. None of these men, except myself and Uncle, spoke to 
the two men on horseback. . . . But now, when these knights galloping away as if 
frightened out of their wits they began to yell and to shout, and to laugh at great 
glee. Greiner foolishly shot off a pistol in the air, which still more frightened the 
flying men. 
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“A short time after this I learned ... that the strange man, whom I had hit with 
a stone, was Robinson, the enrolling officer. That frightened me. Learning that he 
was at a house near by, I went to him, and apologized for my act. But he refused 
to be pacified. He was angry, and I could do nothing with him. ... I knew then that 
there was trouble waiting me, and I looked forward to being arrested. 

“It may have been two or three days after this, when, quite early in the morning, 
two men came to my house to take me a prisoner. I asked for their warrant, but 
they had none. I made up my mind to go with them anyway. As I had not break- 
fasted, I asked them for time to take a lunch, but they objected. This made my wife 
angry, and she insisted that I should take breakfast before I was taken away. 

“At this time one of the men leveled a revolver at her head. This act enraged her 
still more, and she snatched up from the coking stove a kettle of boiling water and 
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Peter Stuber who threw the first stone 
in the Holmes County Rebellion. 
(Courtesy Miss Rosella Fites) 
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was about to pour its contents over the fellow, when I, just in time, seized her arm 
and prevented her hasty act. However, I ate my breakfast. 

“We then went to my Uncle Jacob’s house, where we met another squad of officers. 
All were under command of Captain Drake, the provost marshal. The other party 
had arrested Jacob Stuber, Simeon Snow and William Greiner. There were eight 
officers and four prisoners. We went to Daniel Stuber’s to get him to carry us in his 
wagon. We rode in the wagon and the officers rode beside us on horseback. In this 
way we proceeded about four miles. By this time it was well on toward noon, and 
the news of our arrest had spread through the settlement. 

“When we came within a half mile of Napoleon, we were met and halted by a 
squad of eight or ten men, who demanded our instant release. They were well armed 
and by their looks and actions indicated that they meant serious business. There was 
also a large crowd of men standing by and looking on, but taking no part in the 
proceedings. The rescuers were all Frenchmen. Their names are hard to remember, 
and am unable to recall but a few of them. There were among them Lewis Gaum, 
Lorenzo Blanchard, Anthony Cuno, and Victor Blanchard. There were but two or 
three among them who understood and spoke English. 

“We begged them not to molest the officers, and to suffer us to proceed, but all 
our pleading had no effect on them. They were very much excited and seemed to 
think that we were all to be shot. ... They were very determined but they were 
not guilty of any rudeness. The marshal declined entertaining any proposition from 
them. He acted like a brave man, and kept cool and self-possessed throughout the 
trying ordeal. But his posse . . . cowed down at first sight of the rescuing рагу... 
and were ready to turn tail. Drake finding that he could not rely on his men, and 
that resistance on his part alone would prove worse than useless, gave in to the res- 
cuer’s demand. He told us, ‘Men I can’t hold you, you can return to your homes, 
but I will have you yet, for this business will not end here.’ 

“We then turned about our wagon and returned to our home. I myself was never 
rearrested. The other three men voluntarily went to Col. Wallace, and gave them- 
selves up and were held as prisoners. When the fuss all quieted down, I was sum- 
moned to appear before the U.S. District Court and answer to the charge of resist- 
ing the national authorities, and I obeyed the summons. I was indicted and required 
to give bond for my appearance at court, and then suffered to return home. Our case 
dragged on for a whole year, much to our annoyance and expense, and then was 
nolled. The cost of each of us amounted to several hundred dollars. In 1864, in the 
month of May, I was drafted and from that time until the close of the war I was 
in active service in the army....” 


Prisoners Released by Copperheads 


Following his encounter on the Stuber property Robinson reported the facts to the 
authorities, and the deputy marshal at Wooster, in turn advised United States Dis- 
trict Attorney R. F. Paine. The grand jury not being in session, Marshall Bill and 
Commissioner B. White proceeded to Wooster to investigate. On Monday, June 15, 
they learned from Capt. James L. Drake, Provost Marshal for Holmes, Wayne, 
Medina and Lorain counties of additional lawless incidents. 

Drake told them the four men, the two Stubers, Greiner and Snow, refused to 
surrender for fear of being tried by a court martial, but after he assured them they 
would be tried in the U. S. District Court at Cleveland, they agreed to accompany 
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the posse. His statement agrees with the Peter Stuber interview. Two interesting 
facts were added however, one which tells that the posse, after proceeding a short 
distance toward Napoleon, was advised by a woman that a band of armed men was 
waiting to murder Robinson. 

The second fact revealed that William Greiner volunteered that he was a member 
of the Knights of the Golden Circle, and that the woman’s statement must Бе ac- 
cepted as true. Greiner asked, and was given permission to go ahead of the posse, 
in company of Deputy Marshal Anderson, to explain the situation to the waiting 
rebels. A band of fifteen or twenty men was encountered, and listened to Greiner. 
After hearing his explanation they permitted the posse to pass. The armed groups 
of men were so numerous that within the next three miles they ware menaced two 
or three more times. Greiner gave the same explanations and they were allowed 
to go on. 

Upon approaching Napoleon the officers believed the danger was past when a 
shouting band of 150 copperheads was heard coming toward them from the rear. 
They were soon overtaken and the prisoners ordered released. Drake was told to 
resign his office and never again be seen in the township on the pain of death. He 
refused all their demands including an order to give up his revolver, but he could 
not prevent the release of his prisoners. 

On June 12, and 13, enrolling officers were driven from two more townships in 
Holmes County, and the multiplying acts of defiance prompted Governor Tod to 
issue a proclamation calling on the “rebels to disperse and return to their homes. 
Winfield S. Brink wrote that posters were placed throughout the area calling for 
the surrender of Peter Stuber. The posters were torn down, creating one more inci- 
dent which challenged law and order. 

In his story describing the events Peter Stuber gave the names of several men 
who forced the release of himself, and his three companions, and Henry Weiss and 
Fred Imboden, may be added to the list. Colonel Wallace demanded the delivery of 
the four prisoners, “together with thirteen of the most violent rescuers,” and D. Р. 
Leadbetter, the Democratic leader in Holmes County, who was in a position to 
know the facts, wrote the Governor that “Of this thirteen, most of them were 
French,” who vanished among the hills. 

All accounts concerning the second incident reflect the seriousness of the animos- 
ities which were leading the copperheads toward an armed showdown. Partisan 
politics and imprudent harangues encouraged a situation which already bordered on 
open warfare. 

On Saturday, following the release of the prisoners, a “butternut leader,” a 
prominent politician from Millersburg, delivered an inflamatory speech at Napoleon 
in which he advised his listeners: 

“Throw away your revolvers and get rifles of longer range, and you will not be 
troubled with the draft.” At this time the village, and the surrounding countryside, 
was alive with armed copperheads, many of them “maddened with bad wiskey and 
beer, and spoiling for a fight.” Their successes had encouraged the rebels, but com- 
petent leadership to mold them into an efficient army was lacking. This fact alone 
prevented a bloody conflict with the possible loss of many lives. 


Union Army Ordered Into Holmes 


The excitement created by the rebellion spread to adjacent counties, although its 
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intensity was confined to Richland and neighboring townships. А contemporary 
newspaper commenting on the rebels stated: “Three thousand of these are said to 
be assembled at the town of Napoleon, fully armed and tolerably organized. ... 7 
And, “The insurgents are said to be massing in the hills, throwing up intrenchments, 
drilling, and are well armed, and have two pieces of artillery.” 

On June 16, 1863 the Provost Marshal General of Ohio was notified of conditions 
and he immediately requested action by the Adjutant General of the state. His 
official communication reads: “Captain John Greene, Assistant Adj. General: 

“Capt. John Greene: I have the honor to request that at least 300 men, properly 
officered, may be detailed to report to me, with five days rations, for duty in Holmes 
County, Ohio where a large force of insurgents, estimated at 700 to 900, are collected 
together. 

“І desire to use the troops in making arrests of parties who have obstructed the 
enforcement of the enrollment act. 

“The party will be accompanied by a United States Marshal, who wishes to use 
the force as a posse comitatus to arrest certain parties, and for this you will give 
the officer proper orders. 

“T rely on you to furnish transportation. 

Ed. A. Parrott, 
Col. First Ohio Infty, and actg. 
Asst. Prov. Marshal for Ohio.” 


There was no delay in answering this request, orders issued the same day outlined 
the course to be followed by the officer detailed to command the military expedition 
into Holmes County. It emphasized the seriousness with which the insurrection was 
viewed in official quarters. 


“Headquarters, District of Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio. June 16, 1863. 
“Brig. Gen. John S. Mason, 
Commanding Post, Columbus, Ohio. 
“General: 

“The assistant provost marshal general having called upon you to quell an alleged 
insurrection in Holmes County, Ohio, where several hundred men are said to have 
assembled for the purpose of resisting the laws, especially the enrollment of the 
national forces, I have ordered a company of sharpshooters, now at Camp Dennison, 
to report to you immediately and desire that you shall make up as nearly as possible 
a full battalion of infantry and a section of artillery for the required service. 

“The force you will put under command of the most experienced and efficient field 
officer available, and order them forthwith to the place of the supposed encampment. 

“The Governor of the State has issued a proclamation to these lawless persons, 
commanding them to disperse. The officer in command of the detachment will, on his 
approach to the insurgents, halt his force, and send an intelligent subaltern with this 
proclamation to them, warning them that if they make resistance or a show of fight- 
ing, the most severe measures will be used against them. 

“If they give up the parties whom the provost marshal may think fit to arrest and 
disperse peaceably to their homes, no further steps against them need be taken till 
further orders. 

“If the body of the insurgents shall be so small that the force sent can capture the 
whole without bloodshed, this should be done If, on the other hand, they refuse to 
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disperse, to lay down their arms, or surrender the persons whose arrest is ordered, 
their camp will be assaulted with the utmost vigor, and the insurgents captured or 
killed at all hazards, as an efficient lesson may once for all be given to all rebels at 
home. 

“You will, of course, instruct the officer in command of the detachment that much 
depends upon his sound discretion and coolness, as well as vigor, and will prescribe 
to him such a course as to the details, and in regard to his route, etc. as from your 
information you may deem proper. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

J- D. Cox, 

Brigadier General, Commanding.” 

Col. William Wallace of the 15th Regt. O.V.I., was assigned to lead the army of 

420 men ordered into Holmes County. Included in his command were Capt. John C. 
Moon’s Co. B., and Capt. Thomas S. Bunker’s Co. C., both from the 88th Regt. O.V.I. 
A section of Neil’s Battery, commanded by Capt. Henry M. Neil, 22nd Independent 
Battery, and a detachment from the 3rd Regt. О.У.І., from Camp Chase. Twenty 
squirrel hunters were ordered from Wooster, and a company of sharpshooters from 
Camp Dennison. It was a formidable army which marched toward the rebel 
stronghold. 


Fort. Vallandingham 


The scene of the battle was in Richland township, three miles south of Napoleon. 
And ever since the incident occurred it has been largely ignored, and the facts 
minimized. But it was real and it was rebellion. The copperheads had four small 
howitzers, they received arms from Pittsburgh, and openly defied Federal authorities. 
It was an unpleasant episode which few people now wish to remember. 

A stone house, built and owned by Lorenzo Blanchard, one of the leaders in the 
resistance movement, was headquarters for the copperhead army. It was called Fort 
Vallandingham before the conflict but afterwards it became known by the more 
appropriate name “Fort Fizzle,” and is thus known today. The use of this name 
caused many people to look upon the Holmes County Rebellion as a ridiculous, comic- 
opera affair, but those who found amusement in a tense and explosive situation failed 
to consider the realism of the events which occurred. 

It is impossible to pass it off as unworthy of note, or a chapter in history to be 
forgotten. It was an incident which had national impact. And while it may seem 
harsh to use words like rebel, army, battle and skirmish in a narrative of the events 
their definitions correctly apply. 

One mile west of Fort Vallandingham, stood a log house occupied by the widow 
of Elias Workman, a settler who entered the land in 1830. Both the Workman 
house and the Blanchard home were found to be stocked with large quantities of 
food for the rebel army. “Widow” Workman, a secessionist, stored bread, hams, and 
other supplies in her cellar, and when Col. Wallace took possession, and made the 
home his headquarters, he also took possession of the copperhead food supplies. 
The army camped in the orchard adjacent to the kitchen garden. 

The rugged hill country provided a strong defensive position for the copperheads. 
The Blanchard stone house had a spring in the cellar, and it was claimed that a 
secret underground passage provided a means of escape from the fort to a log 
cabin, two hundred feet away. Midway between the house and cabin a lateral from 
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the passage ended in a concealed exit in an orchard. Several hundred copperheads 
were at the Blanchard farm ready for battle. 

The Union troops arrived at Lake Station, from Mansfield, at 6 a.m. on June 17, 
and about seven o’clock they marched toward the scene of the trouble. By mid- 
afternoon they were halfway past Napoleon on their way to Fort Vallandingham 
when the advance guard, commanded by Capt. John C. Moon, was fired upon from 
ambush. Capt. Moon returned the fire and ordered a charge, with fixed bayonets. 
The rebels Ned into the wild countryside but two of their number were captured. 

Thus ended the first skirmish between a copperhead army and Union troops in 
Ohio. No blood was spilled but a battle had been fought between armed forces. An 
hour later the Union troops approached Fort Vallandingham where stiff resistance 
was expected. As they advanced up the road toward the Blanchard farm Wallace’s 
men were again fired upon. A charge against their positions sent the rebels fleeing 
into the wooded hills, abandoning the stone house which they proudly called Fort) 
Vallandingham. The battles were a fiasco and brought a quick end to the resistance 
movement in Holmes County. 

The Union army was well organized and ably commanded, and where the copper- 
heads were expected to have a thousand men, probably not more than a fourth of that 
number were engaged in the conflict. 

During the engagement Neil’s Battery was wheeled into position but it was not 
used. The Union army suffered no casualties. Two copperheads were wounded and 
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The “Widow” Workman house, headquarters of Col. William 
Wallace, commanding the Union troops sent into Holmes County. 
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seven armed rebels were taken prisoner, Lorenzo Blanchard, Peter Kaufman, James 
Still, William B. Dyal, Emanuel Bach, Godfred Steiner, and William Brown. The 
last wounded with a buckshot through the thigh. 

George Butler, probably the only copperhead with military experience, was also 
wounded. Butler fought in the Battle of New Orleans, during the War of 1812. At 
Fort Vallandingham the old soldier was mounted on a fine horse when he received a 
flesh wound above the knee. He quickly rode from the field of battle and stopped 
near the Jacob Stuber home where neighbors dressed his wound. He was never taken 
into custody. 

The Wednesday battles had ended with a prospect of more fighting the next day. 
Rumors were rife that copperheads were enroute from Knox County to aid the in- 
surgents, and one prisoner stated that 200 men, armed and ready for battle were 
in the woods not far from the Blanchard farm. 


Knights of the Golden Circle 


The -lack of competent leadership among the rebels resulted in the battle being a 
fizzle. Jealousy over the question of command plagued the resistance force. This was 
true of a company organized in Doughty Valley, and it was also true of the one at 
Fort Vallandingham. Had an able commander headed the copperheads there would be 
a different story to tell. 

Statements made by leaders of е movement refute subsequent claims that the 
revolt was a spontaneous expression of discontent over administration policies. One 
thousand armed men were assembled from Knox and Coshocton counties, as well as 
from Holmes. Muskingum County sent seventy militant Knights of the Golden 
Circle from Dresden to swell the copperhead army. 

The secret organization was deeply involved. William Greiner, who fired a shot 
to scare enrolling officer Robinson, was active in its work, and when it became known 
that Union troops were enroute he hastened to Millersburg seeking promised help 
from local Knights. These men were quick to realize that resistance could not suc- 
ceed and repudiated their promise of assistance. Greiner was so angered by their 
refusal that he left Millersburg, threatening to return with an army of Knights and 
burn the town. 

The copperheads were well armed. Col. Foster, the provost marshal at Pittsburgh, 
obtained information that “shipments were made to Millersburg, via Orrville...” 
and he secured the “names of the parties who forwarded the orders and copies of 
the letters to merchants in Pittsburgh, who furnished the arms.” 

The Mansfield Herald commented on this disclosure: “From all that we can learn, 
if the insurrection in Holmes County had been suffered to go much further, there 
would have been found two or three thousand citizens with arms in their hands, in 
rebellion against the government.” 

Just how many armed “castles” of the Knights of the Golden Circle were or- 
ganized in the county was never revealed but two military companies are known to 
have drilled under its banner, one in Doughty Valley, the other at Fort Vallanding- 
ham. There were probably others. Whether these companies were equipped with 
arms from Pittsburgh is not known. 

Knowledge that the arms were shipped may have served to expedite the dispatch 
of Wallace’s army. There was certainly no delay once military authorities were in- 
formed of the insurrection, and troops were assigned to the task in sufficient num- 
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bers to suggest that much greater resistance was expected. Decisive action contributed 
to the outcome of the expedition. 

L. P. Leadbetter, a former office holder, the leading copperhead politician in 
Holmes County, and Col. John French, the Democratic ex-sheriff, were accused of 
leading the movement. And the accusations against them were made by both Union 
men in the county, and by prisoners who were captured during the battle. 

Mr. John Blanchard, a grandson of Lorenzo, and Miss Edna Fites, a descendant of 
John Fites — the name was originally Feutz — stated that “а man named Leadbetter 
headed the resistance.” There was no uncertainty about these comments, Lorenzo 
Blanchard and John Feutz were of Swiss extraction, and active participants in the 
affair. Their descendants spoke with the authority which comes from personal 
knowledge. 

Leadbetter and French by attempting to stop hostilities, were also insuring for 
themselves a degree of immunity should Federal authorities reach out still farther 
to find those who were involved. A contemporary newspaper in commenting on their 
actions stated that it “amounted to repentence,” and expressed the hope that “they 
will sin no more.” 


A Return to Common Sense 


The day after the engagements was a day for mediation and a delegation from 
Millersburg called on Col. Wallace to try and prevent further bloodshed. Included 
in the group were Leadbetter and French, also Absalom Baker, a former lieutenant 
colonel of the 102nd Regt. О.У.І., and В. Long. The last two were Republicans. 
Their proposals for restoring peace to the community were accepted by Col. Wallace, 
with a stipulation that the prisoners taken from Capt. Drake must be surrendered, 
along with the armed men who forced their release. 

A number of unidentified prisoners, taken into custody soon after the battle, swore 
an oath of allegiance to the United States and were permitted to return to their 
homes. On Friday, Greiner, Snow and Jacob Stuber, with seven of the other wanted 
men were surrendered to Wallace. And on Saturday, First Lieut. William Buchanan, 
Со. Е, 16th Regt. О.У.І., commanding a guard of six men, transferred the prisoners 
to Cleveland and delivered them to the District Court. 

As a matter of record, Lieut. Buchanan’s squad was composed of the following 
men, all from the 88th O.V.I. From Co. C, Privates Daniel R. Hancock, Edward L. 
Sprague, and Oliver Steward. Company D sent Set. George W. Mitchell, and pri- 
vates Charles Norris and George W. Van Gorden. 

Peter Stuber, who started the avalanche of trouble when he threw the stone which 
struck officer Robinson, voluntarily reported to the District Court. He was not 
arrested, and after being placed under bond returned to his home. In May, 1864 Peter 
was drafted and served as a private in Co. A, 126th O.V.I. from June 2, 1864 until 
June 25, 1865. He was honorably discharged with his company. 


A Subdued Newspaper 


At the height of the trouble, and after the rebellion had reached the point where 
armed conflict seemed inevitable, The Holmes County Farmer suddenly lost its voice. 
Up until that time the Democratic paper was outspoken in its opposition to the ad- 
ministration, but not a word was printed in the Farmer about the Union soldiers who 
marched into the county to restore Federal authority, nor was there mention of the 
skirmishes which took place. 
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The following spring, however, when there was less chance that the paper might 
be forced to cease publication, it once more advocated open rebellion. It was par- 
ticularly intemperate concerning the fortheoming presidential election. After attempt- 
ing to justify its previous stand, the editor made plain his views about what citizens 
should do in the event Lincoln was re-elected “Revolution is our right and our duty, 
and he who will not join in it is a coward, and only fit to be a slave.” 

The Farmer, regardless of the popularity it enjoyed in the copperhead community, 
had strong opposition in the Holmes County Republican, which ably defended the 
administration. But the editor of the Refublican had a hard time surviving and on 
March 23, 1864, after living through months of tension, he advertised his paper for 
sale. 

“The Holmes County Republican office will be sold on very reasonable terms, to 
any man who can reconcile himself to a venomous copperhead locality.” The editor, 
unable to find a buyer, suspended publication. 

Local tensions gradually eased although personal feelings ran high for many 
decades after the war. Col. Wallace withdrew the greater part of his army to 
Warsaw, on the Walhonding, where he found the small howitzers used by the 
copperheads at Fort Vallandingham. With these in his possession he returned through 
Coshocton to Columbus. 

A detachment of one hundred men remained at the Workman farm to round up 
missing insurgents, and to іпзиге against further violence. Within a week these too 
were withdrawn to Camp Mansfield by order of Brig. Gen. Mason. 


After Fort Fizzle 


After the battle Union soldiers were accused of destroying, or appropriating 
property belonging to the copperheads, and there is one instance when this actually 
happened. At the Lorenzo Blanchard home property valued at $25.00 was destroyed, 
and upon being informed of this fact Col. Wallace paid the loss from his own pocket. 

On one occasion, two soldiers visited Napoleon without authority and succeeded in 
obtaining a barrel of ale from a saloon keeper, with the understanding that Col. 
Wallace would pay for it. The barrel was rolled out, a new tap put in, and a team 
and wagon hired to make the delivery. The soldiers accompanied the wagon up the 
hill, toward the camp, but stopped it in plain view of the village and unloaded the 
barrel. Relaxing under a tree they enjoyed their booty. It is doubtful whether the 
colonel felt responsible in this case. Few instances of irregularity were reported, 
and the deportment of the Union troops was excellent. 


In the Wake of Battle 


“Eve! Eve! Ain’t you ashamed to be so proud when your brother is off on the 
battle field?” 

The attractive young sister of the absent soldier was busy sewing bright flowers on 
her hat when rebuked for her vanity by an older woman. Both were attending a 
“sewing bee,” in Holmes County during the Civil War. 

The rebuke was undeserved. Eve’s brother, at that very moment, was a deserter 
hiding under a bed not far from where the women were having their sewing bee. 

This story, out of Napoleon, is typical of those told about the Holmes County 
Rebellion. 

In the wake of every event which catches the public imagination there is a wave 
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of anecdotes, little stories which reveal the personal side of life. Most are quickly 
forgotten but a few become a part of local folklore. It happens in war time, in 
political campaigns, and many are told about the Battle of Fort Fizzle. They should 
Бе preserved because they provide a look at some of the personalities involved in the 
resistance movement. 

One of the stories, told by old-timers in Holmes, is about a broken friendship 
resulting from a rivalry between two neighbors for command of a company of 
copperheads. A company of Knights of the Golden Circle drilled in the cool of the 
evening at Aultman’s Woolen Mill, in Doughty Valley, marching in formation in the 
meadow beside the mill. The men were farmers who sympathized with the southern 
cause. 

Competition for the honor had been narrowed to the two long-time neighbors. If 
a warm feeling had existed between them as friends, it was replaced by bitterness 
which reached a point where they were on opposite sides in every division of opinion 
in the community. 

One farmer started to build a fence along their adjoining properties, and while 
spite fences are not uncommon in personal disputes, these former friends outdid 
themselves. When the fence was started the neighbor immediately began to build a 
second one, a foot from the first, running the length of the boundry. No bull owned 
by him would be permitted to scratch its itching rump on a fence post belonging to 
the enemy. 

Eventually the fences were neglected and rows of trees grew along the dividing 
line. They remained, long after the deaths of the neighbors, as reminders of the 
bitter feud. 

According to Walter Aultman, his grandfather, George Aultman, who owned and 
operated the mills, attempted to prevent the Knights of the Golden Circle from 
drilling near his mill. Feelings were strong however, and the miller was in a diffi- 
cult position; to have insisted that they not drill would have lost him customers. 

One suspects that George may have been a participant for it has been found in a 
number of instances that later generations prefer to forget the family connection 
with Fort Fizzle. 


Howitzers for the Copperheads 


Doughty Valley provided one of the brass howitzers used by the rebels. Over on 
the southeast slope of the valley lived Sam Shepler, a noted gunsmith, who worked 
early and late turning out a beautiful brass cannon. It was small but it was lethal. 

Shepler’s cannon was less than two feet long, it was mounted on a heavy oak 
carriage with sturdy wheels. Although only a miniature field piece the cannon was 
a formidable weapon. It was one of four used at Fort Vallandingham and its deep 
voice, when discharged, caused chills to run up and down the spine of those who 
heard it. Possession of the cannon may have added a little courage to the defenders 
of the Blanchard stone house, where the battle occurred, but it was never fired at 
the Union troops. 


Reverend-Colonel William Barnes 


The scene of one of the most interesting and authentic stories about the rebellion 
was the stately home occupied during the war by William White. The beautiful old 
house, built of brick burned on the place by the Jones brothers, long before the 
war, overlooked a considerable community bearing the name “Jones’ Corners.” There 
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was a store in the kitchen wing of the house, with a post office bearing the same 
name. The story was often told to Dr. John A. Reed by his mother, Sarah Orbison, 
who was present when the incident occurred. It is repeated here substantially in 
Doctor John’s own words: 

“At the time of the Fort Fizzle war, my mother Sarah Orbison, was fourteen years 
of age and living in the home of Bill White. Grandfather Orbison was killed at 
Corinth, in Mississippi, and mother had gone to live with the Whites. 

“There was a preacher in the community, a Rev. William Barnes, who sympathized 
with the south. He was elected to head the Knights of the Golden Circle, the men 
who attempted to interfere with the draft. After the war he was always called 
“Colonel Bill.’ T do not know what denomination he represented. 

“The defense of Fort Fizzle, as I recall it, was built somewhat in the shape of a 
horseshoe and every few days, Col. Bill would drill his soldiers at the fort. Their 
strategy called for any attack that might be made upon them to be made against the 
face of the horseshoe and not at the open space between the calks. In the skirmish 
which took place, however, that is exactly what happened. 

“The Union soldiers had orders not to shoot to kill, but to capture the copperheads, 
but one soldier who had served in the South, said that he had ‘not come to shoot 
in the air.’ It was he who shot the man named Brown. 

“Following the fracas, the Federal agents had a list of those who were involved 
and began to round them up with the assistance of the Union soldiers. They came to 
White’s house where the Reverend-Golonel Bill Barnes and his wife, a sister of Bill 
White’s, were living. They asked Mrs. Barnes if her husband was there. The Whites 
were Republicans and supported the northern cause, and Mrs. Barnes, pointed at the 
bed and said, ‘Yes he is, you'll find him under there.’ 

“The Reverend-Colonel, perhaps setting an example for his idol, Jeff Davis, had 
dressed himself in his wife’s clothing and was wearing her calico dress and hat. 

“Barnes was dragged from under the bed and with others who had been taken into 
custody, was taken to Cleveland. He was not permitted to remove his wife’s apparel 
and was, of course, subjected to much ridicule.” 


Fort Fizzle in Fiction 


It is only natural that Fort Fizzle should become the subject for fictional narra- 
tives, and one of Sarah Orbison’s schoolmates, when she attended the one room 
Election School, a few miles from Napoleon, was a boy named William W. Pennell. 
Pennell became a physician, like Sarah’s son John, and later wrote a book, Jonas 
Hawley, using the Holmes County Rebellion for the plot. It is both accurate and 
interesting in its interpretation. 

Sarah Glasener Harris from the village of Nashville, also in Holmes County, was 
the author of a book, Clipped Wings, which deals briefy with the episode. Mrs. 
Harris refers to it as the “backwoods rebellion.” 

William B. Livingston, a Holmes County native, took part in the defense of Fort 
Fizzle, and after the war he wrote a humourous poem which accurately describes the 
conflict. And although Livingston was probably a member of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle, he was not a great rebel. He served in the Union army and was 
wounded in action. 

In 1864, when the 60th O.V.I. was reorganized, he enlisted as a private in Capt. 
Robert Eddy’s Co. B. Livingston was wounded at Petersburg, Virginia on June 22, 
and the following January transferred to the veteran’s reserve corps. In 1872, he 
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moved his family to Kansas іп a covered wagon and homesteaded in Ellsworth 
County. He never returned to Ohio for a visit. 

The poem was published with the following brief introduction: “Several members 
of the gallant 60th Regiment, О.У.І., met at Mayor Wise’s office on Tuesday of 
last week and spent a few pleasant hours recounting their adventures while in the 
tented field. During the rehearsal of some of their old time experiences a poem was 
produced which has been written by one of their number — Mr. William В. Living- 
ston.” It appeared under the title: 


“The Battle of Black Creek” 


We all are Holmes County boys 
Where brandy is no stranger, 

And so we never fear a noise 
If it isn’t mixed with danger. 


We're the boys that fear no noise, 
With hickory clubs we’re handy, 

And always keep our spirits up 
With lager beer and brandy. 


When Abra’m Lincoln took a stand 
For Nigger abolition, 

We boldly said to every man 
He’s torn the Constitution. 


And so we all in council met 
And let them know in writing, 
That if the Niggers must be freed 
Their friends must do the fighting. 


For with a keen prophetic eye 
We saw their great delusion; 
The Niggers would all come North 

And raise a great confusion. 


For they would plunder, steal and slay, 
Engage in wholesale slaughter ; 

And, worse than that, as well we knew, 
They’d marry all our daughters. 


But bye and bye a man came round 
A-taking down in figures, 

The number under forty-five 
To fight to free the Niggers. 


And so we caught and clubbed him well 
And tore up all his papers — 

It wasn’t on Napoleon boys 
They'd play their Yankee capers. 


Our leader said, “My noble lads, 
‘Twill be to me a wonder, 

If we don’t hear those Lincoln guns 
That roar like mighty thunder.” 


And so we quickly went to work 
To fortify our village, 

So that we might be guarded well 
"Сапѕё insult, death or pillage. 


Our friends came rushing in and said, 
“The Lincoln boys are coming, 

With Springfield rifles bright and new, 
And playing fifes and drumming.” 


“And they have got two other things — 
We don’t know what to call ’em,. 

But they are so heavy that it takes 
Twelve horses just to haul ’em.” 


And then we fired our signal guns 
But not a man came near us. 

They'd helped us get into a lurch, 
But now they could not hear us. 


And so the time came quickly round 
To tell who would be winner. 

The Lincoln boys came marching up 
As we would march to dinner. 


And by a charge upon our works 
They put us all to flying, 

To hold our own against such men 
There was no use in trying. 


Our leaders then got panic struck 
And said they’d been mistaken, 
And told us to run with all our might 
And try to save our bacon. 
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But one old abolition dog 
To show his art at gunning, 
He shot a brother in the hip 
And that while he was running. 


So now we thought we’d sue for peace 
And not go in for fighting. 

For we could do a great deal more 
By talking and by writing. 


And so we ventured up to see 
What things were on the wagon, 

That all those Lincoln fellows had 
So many horses draggin’. 


We started with a flag of truce 
-And when we came and found them, 
We saw that they were two big holes 


And when they lit, they’d burst and fly 
In every direction. 

And if a piece should hit a man 
"Twould ruin his complexion. 


So we proposed a compromise— 
That always was our motto — 

And said to haul those things away 
And we would fill our quoto. 


And now, my boys, the records tell 
Each future generation, 

That this Napoleon was the place 
That dared a mighty nation. 


So now in peace we'll settle down 
And form a resolution, 
To stand for the Union as it is 


With iron wrapped around them. And for the Constitution. 
` And with those holes they’d thrown shot 
That made us fear and wonder, 
For when they’d burst they’d make 
a noise 
Like peals of loudest thunder. 


Removing the Sting 


For several years after the war the Battle of Fort Fizzle was used as a campaign 
issue, with partisan politics keeping animosities alive. The story was often revived by 
newspapers, especially when a “new reporter would rediscover” some reference to 
the incident. Citizens became sick and tired of the repetitious exaggerations and pre- 
ferred to let it die. In writing about their attitude Dr. Pennell stated, “If there was 
anything in the past which they would rather forget, it was that mistake and, for 
the most part, neighbors joined in suppressing a matter that was a most unwelcome 
memory.” 

As its use as a campaign issue subsided, and resentment grew, ranks closed and 
citizens gave a cool reception to the curious who sought to revive some of the un- 
published history. Resentment was not confined to the Fort Fizzle community for 
an unhappy reaction was evident throughout the county. In Millersburg, Philip 
Leppla, a blacksmith decided to do something about it, and he succeeded in causing 
embarrassment for the foreign newspapers — those published outside Holmes County. 

At a sudden and dramatic moment a news item, originating in Millersburg, hit the 
city newspapers. A “mob had strung up the only Negro in Holmes County to a tree 
directly in front of the court house.” 

Wrathful editors searched their vocabularies for words with which to denounce 
the lynching. 

“Blacksmith Philip Leppla, led the mob.” 

Old-timers still chuckle when they recall the lynching, for the only Negro in 
Holmes County was a castiron hitching post in front of the court house. 
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Leppla did hoist the figure in the tree all right, and from his point of view it was 
quite authentic, but the editors to whom he leaked the news, and who had so often 
waxed strong in their criticism of Holmes County, found it necessary to print cor- 
rections. Some admitted they had learned a lesson. 

Philip Leppla’s practical joke made him a hero. And it is possible that it helped 
to moderate the views which were so often expressed. With the passing years much 
of the old bitterness has disappeared. 

Vestiges of Fort Fizzle still remain to mark the place where the incident occurred. 
Still standing as silent sentinels overlooking the battle field, are cut stone fence 
posts which were fired upon by Union soldiers who mistook them for rebels. 

The Blanchard stone house — Fort Fizzle — is almost destroyed. The spring inside 
continues to flow in abundance, and the secret passage remains an intriguing mystery. 
The Widow Workman home, once the headquarters of Col. Wallace, is now a 
weatherbeaten reminder of an exciting moment in Holmes County’s fading past. 

One result of the battle, which has not been noted, was the reaction among Ohio 
soldiers who were fighting in the South. When they learned of the rebellion пеаг 
their homes, they expressed their anger and disgust in letters. Typical was one from 
Set. Elias Heyser, Co. I, 65th Regt. O.V.I., who wrote to his family at Little Wash- 
ington, in Richland County, telling how he, and his comrades felt about it. Heyser 
stated that when they returned home his company intended to “march into Holmes 
and teach the traitors a lesson.” 

They never did. 


=. 


BR 
Cut stone fence posts made by Lorenzo Blanchard, a stone mason. Union sol- 
diers mistook them for rebels and fired on them during the Battle of Fort Fizzle. 
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